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The following data have been obtained at random in these two 
counties, most of them being personal recollections. 

The names of Washington, Plattsville, Woodstock, and East Oxford 
township, attached to some of the facts to indicate their provenience, 
arc names of places and localities in Oxford County; and those of 
Baden, Gait, Roseville, and New Dundee are in Waterloo County. 

LORE ABOUT NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

I. In Devonshire it is believed that the ninth wave is always the 
strongest. 1 (Washington; S. Horrel, a native of Devonshire.) 

1 It might be of general interest to note here that this belief probably explains Tenny- 
son's lines, — 

" Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 
Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 
slowly rose and plunged," — 

in his Idylls of the King ("The Coming of Arthur," XV, 11. 370-381); and Holmes's, — 

"Where waves on waves in long succession pour. 
Till the ninth billow melts along the shore," — 

in A Metrical Essay, I, xii, 11. 15-16; and also in the Finnish Kalevala (Kirby Trans.). 
Runo V, 1. 96. See also Danilevski's novel The Ninth Wave, in which the original Latin 
quotation is given. 
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PLANT AND ANIMAL LORE. 

2. Wherever you find a patch of field horse-tail (Equisetum sp.), you 
will strike water at no great depth, even if the spot is on a high hill. 
(Washington.) 

3. It is generally believed that the hair-worm is a metamorphosed 
horse-hair. 1 

4. It is said that the skunk's effluvium will blind a man if it gets 
into his eyes. 2 

5. In the country near Washington I have often seen dead crows 
exposed on the sides of barns or hanging from clothes-lines. This 
was done to scare away other crows. 8 

WEATHER-LORE. 

6. When one's hat keeps on blowing off, it is a sign of rain. (Samuel 
Horrel; Washington.) 

7. When cattle congregate in the fields, it is also a sign of rain. 
(Same informant.) 

8. When many toads are seen, it is a sign of rain. (Washington.) 

9. It is a sign of rain when you dream of a dead person. (Wash- 
ington.) 

10. The number of stars within the ring around the moon indicates 
how many days will elapse before it rains. 4 (Washington.) 

1 1 . A flock of wild geese seen in the spring is a sign of approaching 
rough weather. (Washington.) 

FOLK-LORE ABOUT THE HUMAN BODY. 

12. If your right hand itches, you will shake hands with some 
person; if it is the left hand, you will receive money. (Baden, 1898.) 

13. Three moles in a row on one's neck indicate that one is destined 
to be hanged. (Mrs. R. W. B., Woodstock, Jan. 1, 1908.) 

CHILD-LORE. 

14. A child weaned in any sign below Libra will never have colic. 
Above this sign it will always have more or less pain. (English; 
Washington.) 

15. Cut a child's nails before it is a year old, and it will be a thief. 
They should be bitten off by the mother. (Washington.) * 

16. The late Mrs. E. Bourchier, a woman of Irish descent, living in 

» Compare p. 9; believed also by E. B., Ottawa. Ont. 

* Compare JAFL 7 (1894) : 139. 

* Compare Notes and Queries, 10 S., X (1908) : 149. 

* Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

* Compare p. 91. Nos. 114, 115; and p. 13. No. 140. 
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Washington, claimed that years ago her employer's child was seen 
feeding a snake; the snake was killed, and the child soon afterwards 
died. 

FOLK-MEDICINE. 

17. Wart-Cures. — Take a hair from a horse's mane and wind it 
around the wart. 

18. Pick up as many pebbles as you have warts and wrap them in a 
piece of paper, then place the parcel where some one is sure to find it. 
It is believed that in this manner the warts will be transferred to the 
finder. (Washington; by a lad from Guelph.) 

19. Get some one to count the warts, and then forget about them. 
They will disappear. (Washington.) ' 

20. Look at the new moon, and while so doing pick up anything 
that lies in the road, no matter what it is; rub it on the wart, then throw 
it away, and do not look back at it. (Washington.) 

21. Tie knots in a string, — a knot for every wart, — and then bury 
the string. (Washington.) 2 

22. Boys used to let a grasshopper deposit some of its "tobacco" 
on the wart. (New Dundee.) 

23. Goitre-Cures. — The cure by stroking or rubbing the goitre 
with a dead man's hand was tried quite recently in East Oxford town- 
ship, the woman who had it coming from some distance to where the 
corpse lay. (Mrs. R. W. B., Woodstock, Jan. 1, 1908.) 3 

24. The same woman also once allowed a live snake to be wound 
around her neck. 

25. Cure for Rheumatism. — A resident of Brantford, in 1911, 
gave to the author, to add to his collection of charms and amulets, a 
dried and hardened potato which he had carried on him for a year as a 
cure for rheumatism. A fresh potato, he explained, had to be put in 
one's pocket at the end of every year. 

LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. 

26. If you are married in black, you will be in mourning before the 
year is out. (Baden, 1898.) 

27. An engaged couple should not present each other with either a 
handkerchief or a knife, as that will cut the engagement. (Baden, 
1898.) 

28. Married couples seldom escaped the charivari (pronounced 
shivaree). The din was kept up until the groom appeared and gave the 

1 Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

• Compare p. 23, No. 295. 

* Compare W. J. Hoffman, "Folk-Medicine of the Pennsylvania Germans" (Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society [Philadelphia, 1889], 26 : 338). 
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boys some money. One of the instruments that added greatly to the 
noise was what is called a "horse-fiddle." It was made by fastening 
a large cog-wheel with a crank to a board, and attaching a thin piece of 
hickory or other strong wood as a clapper to one end of the board, the 
free end resting like a "dog" on the cogs of the wheel * (Fig. 6 s ). 




Fig. 6. 

29. A toad is to be placed in a cardboard box in which small holes 
are made, and buried in an ant-hill. After the bones are picked clean, 
a certain bone must be found, and the possession of this will cause the 
object of your affections to reciprocate your love. The information 
about this charm must be imparted by a girl to a boy, and vice versa; 
for, if given by a girl to a member of her own sex, the charm will lack 
potency.' (Washington, 1900.) 

30. A puerile amusement or method of finding out the respective 
attachments of two persons consisted in writing their names, one 
below the other, on a piece of paper or a slate, and in crossing out the 
corresponding letters in each name: thus, — 

Willi jjv BfJfr 
^ify Jfcfamv 

Then the word "love" was said to the first letter left uncrossed in the 
first name, "friendship" to the next letter, "marriage" to the next, 
"hate" to the following one; and so on, beginning over with "love," 
until the end. 4 The result for the first name here is marriage; i.e., 
William Baker is destined to marry Mary Jackson, but Mary Jackson 
is found to have only friendship for William Baker. (New Dundee.) 

DAYS AND SEASONS. 

31. ist of April. — One of the "fool" errands was to send some 
one to the harness-maker for five cents' worth of strap-oil, which of 

> In Illinois the "horse-fiddle" was "a large box covered with resin, across which a 
rough pole was rasped. " — Helen M. Wheeler, " Illinois Folk-Lore" {The Folk-Lorist 
[Chicago. IU., 189a], 1 : 64). 

' This and other drawings have been prepared by O. E. Prud'homme. Geological 
Survey. Ottawa. 

> Compare Addy, Household Tales and Traditional Remains, p. 79. 

4 The formula used in Ottawa is "Friendship, love, indifference, hate; kiss, court, 
marry!" (E. B.); in Illinois it is "Friendship, love, indifference, hate" (Wheeler, op. cit., 
p. 63); and in Berkshire, England, it is "Friendship, courtship, marriage" (E. M. Wright, 
I. c, p. 358). 
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course was interpreted by the harness-maker to mean a liberal appli- 
cation of a strap. (New Dundee.) 

32. Should any one, forgetting the date, unwittingly attempt to 
"fool" a person before the 1st of April, he was greeted with the deri- 
sive, — 

"April fool is coming, 

An' you're the greatest fool that's running." ' 

If it was after the 1st, he was told, what was expected to be equally 
humiliating, — 

"April fool is past, 

You're the greatest fool at last." * 
(New Dundee.) 

33. Lock-out Day. — This was an annual event. If I remember 
rightly, it was on the twenty-first day of December, the shortest day in 
the year. On this day the scholars locked out the teacher, and he was 
not allowed to enter the school-house until he had declared the rest of 
the day a holiday. (New Dundee.) 

34. Other Days. — On New Year's eve young men went around 
the village firing off guns, singing, and soliciting from householders 
money, which was afterwards spent in drink to celebrate the birth of 
the new year. (New Dundee.) 

35. On the 24th of May it was customary, for some years prior to 
1890, to fire the anvil; that is, setting off a charge of gunpowder placed 
in the square hole in the bottom of a blacksmith's anvil. (New 
Dundee.) 

LORE ABOUT ARTICLES OF DRESS. 

36. If a girl drops her apron, she will lose her "fellow." (Baden, 
1898.) 

37. If your shoe-string comes untied, your beau is thinking of you. 
(Baden, 1898.) 

HOUSEHOLD-LORE. 

38. A woman in Woodstock never lets her guests leave her house by 
any other door than the one through which they entered. To go out 
of another door would mean the death of the person doing so. One of 
her friends who did this on one occasion, died soon afterwards. The 
woman who believes it formerly laughed at the belief; but after the 
death of her friend she was convinced, although she pretends not to be 
superstitious.* (Mrs. R. W. B., Woodstock, Jan. 1, 1908.) 

1 Commonly known in Brant County, Ontario. (F. W. Waugh.) 

• A slightly different version, known at Ottawa, Ont. (by E. B.), is, — 

April fool is past and gone. 

And you're the biggest fool in town. 

* Dyer, in his Domestic Folk-Lore, gives a somewhat analogous belief current in the 
neighborhood of Hull, England, which is to this effect: "Be sure when you get married 
that you don't go in at one door and out at another, or you will always be unlucky " (p. 41); 
also Henry Phillips, Jr., "First Contribution," etc. (I. c, p. 165). 
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WISHES AND DREAMS. 

39. Two persons seize the forks of a wish-bone with their respective 
little fingers and break it, each one at the same time secretly making 
a wish. The one who gets the longest piece will see his wish "come 
true." ' (New Dundee.) 

40. When you see a white horse, make a wish and repeat the fol- 
lowing rhyme: — 

Lucky, lucky white horse, 
Lucky, lucky, lee, 
Lucky, lucky white horse, 
Bring my wish to me. 

(New Dundee and Washington, 1899-1900.) 

41. To make a dreaming person reveal what the dream is about, 
place his or her hand in a cup of warm water. (Washington.) 

DIVINATION. 

42. As many times as the divining-rod dips downward, so many 
feet will you have to dig for water. (Washington, 1902.) 

43. Spread sheep's wool over the spot where you suspect the exist- 
ence of water, and, if after a time the wool is found to be moist, you 
will most certainly find water there at no great depth from the surface. 
(New Dundee.) 

44. The Oracle of the Sieve and Shears. — The late John Day 
of Washington told me the following, which happened to William 
Hayward, his maternal uncle, in Castleacre, Norfolkshire, England, 
some time in the thirties. One day, in a spirit of mischief, he threw 
some turnips down an old woman's chimney. With a view to dis- 
covering whether he was the culprit, the old woman, after she had 
adjusted the sieve and scissors, repeated the following words: — 

"By St. Peter, 

By St. Paul, 

By the God that made us all, 

If William Hayward did do this, 

Turn round, sieve and scissors, all." 

Another woman who was present at the time said the sieve would 
certainly have turned had she not stopped it with her foot. 

miscellaneous lore. 

45. Going Out, and coming back again for something you have for- 
gotten, means a disappointment. (Baden, 1898.) 

46. A disappointment will result if a young couple walking together 
allow another person to pass between them. (Baden, 1898.) 2 

' Also in Brant County, Ontario (F. W. W.); and in Ottawa. Ont. (E. B.) 

2 Nos. 46, 47, 48, and 49 are commonly known in Brant County, Ontario. (F. W. W.) 
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47. The young woman who gave me the above information told me 
that the girls in a laundry, in Hamilton, Ont., believed that if one of 
them let an iron fall, one of the girls would leave the laundry before 
long. 

48. It is bad luck to bid a person good-by twice. (Washington.) 

49. Boys look for water-worn limestone pebbles with linear, angular, 
or curved letter-like cavities, and select one on which they fancy they 
can see the letters of "1-u-c-k" or "1-u-c-k-y." These do not neces- 
sarily have to occur in order, as long as they are somewhere on the 
stone. Whatever luck they have is ascribed to the carrying of this 
charm as a pocket-piece. (New Dundee.) 

PROVERBS, SAYINGS, EXPRESSIONS, AND WITTICISMS. 

50. A fool for luck. (Washington.) 

51. We had more fun than you can shake a stick at. (Washington.) 

52. More fun than a box of monkeys. (Washington.) 

53. What you do see when you haven't a gun! l (Washington.) 

54. A whistling maid and a crowing hen is neither guid nor cannie 
aboot ony poor man's hoose. (Gait.) 

55. Make a spoon or spoil the horn (to make a try at it). (It was 
considered a good test of a man's ingenuity to make a porridge-spoon 
out of a horn. The man who showed me one of these spoons near 
Washington, in 1902, told me he had often heard his father, a Lowland 
Scotchman, use this expression. 2 ) 

56. Don't throw away your dirty water before you know you can 
get fresh. (Washington.) 

57. One often heard the reply, "Half-past kissing-time, time to kiss 
again," in reply to the query, "What time is it?" * (New Dundee.) 

58. "Does your mother know you are out?" 8 Said to one who 
gets "too fresh." (Washington and Plattsville. 2 ) 

59. "Go to grass!" is a vulgar form of dismissal frequently heard, 
and is equivalent to the trite "Go to Halifax!" (New Dundee. 2 ) 

60. To go full lickety belt; i.e., rapidly. (Washington. 4 ) 

61. Raining to beat the band. (Washington. 2 ) 

1 Compare "What you but see when you haven't a gun!" (Notes and Queries, 10 S., 
IX [1908] : 108). All the preceding sayings are found also in Brant County (F. W. W.). 
» Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

* This bit of mockery is merely recrudescent, and was popular in the neighborhood for 
a few years only. It seems to have originated in London, England. (See Memoirs 
of Extraordinary Popular Delusions, by Charles Maclcay [Philadelphia. 1850], 1 : 219- 
220.) 

♦ Also in Brant County (F. W. W.). Compare also American Negro expression 
"likkety-switch" (Old Rabbit, the Voodoo, and other Sorcerers, by Mary A. Owen, 
[London, 1893], p. 101). 

VOL. 31. — NO. II9. — 10 
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62. Raining to beat all of a kind. (Washington.) 

63. Running to beat the band. (Washington.) 

64. I'll be with you in two shakes of a dead lamb's tail; i.e., quickly. 
(Washington. 1 ) 

65. Go it, Gallagher! * 

66. "By hickory!" "By cracky!" and "By Jinks!" are some mild 
expletives or exclamations I have heard in the Washington neighbor- 
hood. 8 

67. If "ifs"and "ands" 
Made pots and pans, 

The tinkers would have nothing to do. 

(New Dundee.) 

68. If the dog wouldn't a* s — t, he would have caught the rabbit. 
(Washington.) * 

69. As crooked as a dog's hind leg. 

70. He would talk your leg off (said of a loquacious person). 

71. Let her flicker! i.e., let her go! (Washington.) Another is, 
Let her went! (Washington.) 

72. The whole shooting-match. (Washington.) 

73. The whole camboodle. (Washington.) 

74. "How many wells make a river?" (said to one who prefaces 
everything he says with, "Well!") (Washington.) 

75. You'll be a man before your mother (said jocularly to boys). 
(Washington.) 

76. I am sick on two chairs (jocularly, in reply to, "How are you?") 
(Washington.) * 

77. As Dutch (German) as saurkraut. (New Dundee.) 

78. As welcome as flowers in May. (Washington?) • 

79. To fill your bread-basket; i.e., to eat. (Washington.) 

80. Slow as a funeral. (Washington.) 

81. Slow as molasses in January. (Washington.) 

82. Slow as the seven-years itch. (Washington.) 

PISKIES. 

83. Samuel Horrel, a native of Devonshire, England, living near 
Washington, told me of an experience he once had with the piskies, 7 

> In England they say. " In two claps of a lamb's tail." (E. M. Wright, I. c, p. 174.) 
» Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

• Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa (E. B.). 

4 A very similar version, but with "fox" substituted for "rabbit," is found in Brant 
County. (F. W. W.) 

• The precedingsix expressions are used also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

• Compare E. M. Wright, J. c, p. 160. 
' Dialectic form for "pixies." 
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but I have forgotten the exact details of the story. In substance, 
however, it is as follows: One night, as he was coming home, he was 
misled by the piskies, who so bewildered him that he did not even 
know his own home village. To discover where he was, it was neces- 
sary for him to turn his pockets inside out. 

COMPACT WITH THE DEVIL. 

84. Louis Mudge, locally pronounced "Mutch," a notorious char- 
acter living in the southern part of Waterloo County in the middle 
part of the last century, was believed to have made a compact for 
forty years with the Devil. He was much dreaded by the people 
living in the neighborhood. It is said that he once escaped from a 
moving train with a woman, and took flight across a lake, with the 
officers of the law in hot pursuit. He was never caught, however, 
because the Devil always helped him. (Roseville.) 

GAMES. 

85. When playing "I Spy" (the "I" is aspirated), the one who is 
"it," after counting one hundred, calls out, — 

" Ready or not, 

You must be caught, 

All around the base or not." * 

(New Dundee.) 

The one who succeeds in reaching the base without being spied calls, 
"Home free!" (New Dundee.) 

86. Others count to one hundred quickly by saying, — 

"Ten, ten, double ten, 
Forty-five and fifteen." » 

(New Dundee.) 

87. While playing tag, if a child wishes to stop to speak to a com- 
panion or to tie his shoe-string, he calls out, "Barley." (New Dun- 
dee.) 

88. Pum, pum, pull away! — A number of players line up at one 
end of the yard or field, while one player stands in the middle of the 
field and calls, — 

"Pum, pum, pull away! 

If you don't come, I'll fetch you away." 

The others then all run to the other side of the field, while he tries 

1 The word "den" is substituted for the word "base" in a version from Ottawa, Ont.; 
otherwise the words are the same. (E. B.) 

» Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa (E. B.). 
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to catch them as they pass. If he catches one, he has to strike him 
two or three times on the back. The one captured then assists him, 
and so it keeps on till all are caught. (New Dundee. 1 ) 

89. Guessing-Game. — To see who will be "it" first, or who can 
choose first in a game, a number of objects are held concealed in the 
hand; and one of the other players is asked, "Odd or even?" If he 
guesses right, he is "it," or he can choose first. (New Dundee.) 

90. To see who gets the first play in a baseball-match, the bat is 
thrown in the air and caught by the captain of one of the teams. He 
and the captain of the other side grasp it alternately, hand over hand; 
and the side of the one who gets the last hold has the first play. (New 
Dundee and Washington. 1 ) 

91. Trading. — When trading knives, only the bolsters or ends of 
which are shown, the boys say, "On sight and unseen!" The one 
who gets an inferior knife cannot compel the other to "trade back." ' 
(New Dundee.) 

92. Ante, ante, over! — Two players take part in this game, 
standing on opposite sides of the schoolhouse. One of them calls 
out, "Ante, ante, over!" and the other throws a ball over the roof. 
When the one calling succeeds in catching it, he runs around the 
building and tries to touch the other player, thus, if my memory 
serves me correctly, scoring one count. They also, I think, take 
turns about in calling, and change places from one side of the building 
to the other. 4 (New Dundee.) 

93. Criss-cross. — The game known as "Fox and Geese," de- 
scribed on another page, 6 was called "Criss-cross." (New Dundee.) 

AMUSEMENTS. 

94. A whistle is made by cutting 
a slit in a goose-quill, as shown in 

fig. 7- Fig. 7. (New Dundee). 

95. Another whistle is made by 
placing the two hands, with the fingers closed upon the palm, to- 
gether, the thumbs lying parallel but vertically, and holding a broad 
grass-leaf in the elliptical space between (see Fig. 8). (New Dun- 
dee and Washington.*) 

1 Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

2 Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa (E. B.). 

3 Brant County, "sight unseen." (F. W. W.) 

' Noted on Manitouiin Island (F. W. W.). Said also to have been played at Port 
Hope, Ontario. 
5 See p. 105. 
e Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa vicinity (E. B.). 
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96. Boys used to amuse themselves exploding leaves. A leaf, 
preferably that of the maple and basswood, is placed over the opening 





Fig. 8. 



Fig. 9. 




made by loosely closing the fingers, and a smart blow is struck with 
the flat of the other hand, which produces a loud report (see Fig. 9). 
(New Dundee.) 

97. A buzzer is made by piercing two small holes about half an inch 
apart through a circular piece of tin, and then putting a string through 
the holes and tying the ends together 

on one side. To make it buzz, a mo- 
tion is given to it by swinging the 
disk, as is shown by the dotted out- 
line in Fig. 10, until the cord becomes 
wound; and then, by pulling the loops 
left at each end, it is made to re- 
volve. Sometimes the disk is pro- 
vided with teeth for use as a saw. 1 
(New Dundee.) 

98. Another buzzer is made as follows: The meat of a large acorn 
(a, Fig. 11) is removed, and a hole made through the centre from end 

to end. Another but smaller hole is made through 
the side. A pointed wooden pin (b) two or more 
inches long, to which a cord (c) is attached, is thrust 
through the large hole, the cord coming through the 
small hole in the side. The pointed end is then 
driven into a symmetrically-formed apple (d) used 
to give momentum. A whirling motion is given to 
the apple by alternately pulling the string its full 
length and then releasing it to wind itself on the 
Fig. ii. pin, as in Fig. 12. (New Dundee.) 



Fig. 10. 




1 Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
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Fig. 12. 



Fig. 13. 



99. A "chair" is made by two children joining their hands as in 
Fig. 13. This is done, I think, in a game which I have forgotten. 1 
(New Dundee.) 

100. Children on their birthday are pounded on the back by school- 
mates, receiving as many blows as they are years old, and a final and 
heavier one "to make them grow." * (New Dundee.) 

1 01. Boys near Roseville had a method of wrestling which they 
called the "Indian wrestle." Two contestants would lie flat on their 




Fig. 14. 



backs, one with his right leg held vertically against the right leg of the 
other, as in Fig. 14. The wrestling consisted in one of them "downing" 
the leg of the other while their arms were folded on the chest. 



game-songs. 

102. London Bridge. 

London Bridge is falling down, 

Falling down, falling down, 
London Bridge is falling down, 

My fair lady. 

(New Dundee.) 

103. Dusty Miller. 

There was an old miller who lived by himself. 

The turning of the wheel was the beginning of his wealth. 

A hand in the hopper, and the other in the bag, 

The wheel goes round, and we all cry grab. 

(New Dundee.) 
» Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

» Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa, where kisses were sometimes sub- 
stituted for blows (E. B.). 
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104. Nuts in May. — I recollect only the first verse of this game- 
song. 

Here we come gathering nuts in May, 

Nuts in May, nuts in May, 
Here we come gathering nuts in May, 

So early in the morning. 

(New Dundee.) 

105. Teeter, totter. 

Teeter, totter, 
Milk and water. 

(New Dundee.) 

106. Little Sally Saucer. 

Little Sally Saucer, 
Sitting in the sun, 
Crying and weeping, 
For a young man. 
Rise up, Sally! 
Wipe away your eyes; 
Choose to the east, 
And choose to the west, 
Choose to the very one 
You love best. 

(New Dundee.) ' 

NURSERY RHYMES. 

107. I heard the following at New Dundee when I was a schoolboy : — 

Fishie, fishie, in the brook, 
Papa catch him by the hook, 
Mamma fries them in the pan, 
Baby eats them like a man. * 

108. Hip-a-de-hop 

To the barber shop, 
To buy a stick of candy; 
One for me, and one for you, 
And one for sister Sally. 1 

(New Dundee.) 

MISCELLANEOUS RHYMES. 

The following rhyme was used when planting corn by an old lady 
from the Southern States living in Washington, in 1907. 

> For different version* of 102. 103, 104, and 106, see p. 55. No. 639; and E. Bleakney. 

P- 159. 

« Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
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109. Three for the chicken, 
Three for the crow, 
And three to grow. 

110. Rain, rain, go away; 
Come another day. 

(New Dundee.) 

111. Once upon a time, 
When birds s — t lime, 

And monkeys chewed tobacco. 1 

(Washington.) 

112. This was said to the Daddy-long-legs spider: — 

Daddy, daddy long-legs 
Couldn't say his prayers; 
Took him by the left leg 
And threw him down stairs. 

(Washington.) 

113. One, two, three, 
The bumble-bee, 
The rooster crows, 
And away she goes. 1 

(Washington.) 

This sounds like a counting-out rhyme, but I do not recollect ever 
having heard it used as a " nominee." 

1 14. There was a bee sat on a wall, 
And it went b-u-z-z, and that is all. 

(Woodstock.) 

115. Lady-bird, lady -bird, 

Fly away home; 
Your house is afire, 
Your children alone. 1 

(New Dundee.) 
lib. Good-night, 

Sleep tight, 
Don't let the bed-bugs bite you.* 

(New Dundee.) 

117. I recollect only the following lines of another rhyme: — 

One jumped in, 

The other jumped out; 

One jumped into the saurkraut. 

(Washington.) 
> Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
« Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa (E. B.). 

* A variant of this was heard by C. M. B. from an American girl: ". . . don't let the 
bugs bite;" also known in Brant County (F. W. W.). 
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118. The thunder rolled; 

The clouds looked big; 
The lightning flashed 
And killed a pig. 

This was once said by a man at a social gathering, in response to the 
request for a speech. The last line was said impressively with a long 
pause after the "and." (Washington.) 

BOOK RHYMES. 

119. On the fly-leaf of a book was written, — 

If my name you wish to see, 

Turn to page one hundred and three; 

and on page 103, — 

And now for the trouble you have taken, 
Turn to the back of the book. 

Here the seeker was often confronted with the dire threat, — 

Steal not this book for fear of life, 
For here you see my butcher-knife, 1 — 

accompanied by a drawing of a knife. (New Dundee.) 

120. In another rhyme from the same locality, the last entry was, — 

Oh, you fool ! you cannot find it, 
Shut the book and never mind it! * 

TEASING RHYMES. 

121. Cry baby cripsy, 

Suck your mammy's titsy. 1 

(New Dundee.) 

122. Gray-eyed greedy-gut, 
Eat all the world up. 1 

(New Dundee.) 

123. Doctor, doctor, can you tell 
What will make poor X well? 
He is sick and he will die, 
And that will make poor Y cry. 

(New Dundee.) 

> Compare " Illinois Folk-Lore," by Wilbur W. Bassett (The Folk-Lorist [Chicago, 
1893], 1 : 158). 

• Nos. no-iaa are all found in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
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124. Johnny on the wood-pile, 
Johnny on the fence, 
Johnny get your hair cut 
For fifteen cents. 1 

(New Dundee.) 

(Said when a boy came to school with his hair cut.) 

125. Nigger, nigger, never die, 
Black face and shiny eye ! * 

(New Dundee.) 



(Said to Negroes.) 



COUNTING-OUT RHYMES.* 



126. Ink, pink, penny wink, 
Oh, how you do stink! 

(New Dundee.) 

127. Monkey, monkey, barley beer, 
How many monkeys are there here? 

One, two, three, 

Out goes he. (New Dundee.) 

128. Eeny, meeny, miny, moe, 
Catch the nigger by the toe, 
If he hollers, let him go, 
Eeny, meeny, miny, moe. 

(New Dundee.) 

129. Intery, mintery, cutery, corn, 
Wire, brier, limber-lock, 4 
Three geese in one flock, 

One flew east, 
One flew west, 
One flew over the cuckoo's nest. 

(New Dundee.) 

130. Engine,' engine, number nine, 
Running on Chicago line, 
O-u-t spells out. 

(Washington.) 

RIDDLE. 

131. Down in a green lane there stands a red cow; she eats and she 
eats, and yet she never gets full. — A threshing-machine. (New 
Dundee.) 

1 Similar rhyme found in Brant County (F. W. W-); see p. 120; also in Ottawa (E. B.). 

2 Compare p. 121, No. 408. 

3 For other versions and rhymes, cf. pp. 41-44 and 122. 

4 Compare JAFL 36 : 141-142 (No. 13 B, lines 4-7). 
s Pronounced "ingen." Compare p. 43, No. 694. 
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"GAGS." 

132. First child. "As I was going along the road, I found a dead 
horse. I one'd him." To the second child: "You say, 'I two'd 
him.'" 

Second child. " I two'd him." 

First child. "I three'd him." 

Second child. "I four'd him." 

First child. " I five'd him." 

Second child. "I six'd him." 

First child. " I seven 'd him." 

Second child. "I eight [ate] him." 
And then, of course, the laugh was on the second child. 1 (New 
Dundee.) 

133. A great "gag" among boys was for one of them to get another 
to spell "mad dog" backwards. 4 (New Dundee.) 

134. One child said to another, — 

"Adam and Eve and Pinchme 
Went down to the river to bathe. 
Adam and Eve got drowned, 
And who was saved?" * 

To which the other unsuspectingly replied, "Pinchme," and he got 
severely pinched. (New Dundee.) 

SONGS. 

When I was a maiden. 

I recollect only the following lines of a song I heard in New Dundee 
some time in 1886 or 1887. 

When I was a maiden, a maiden, a maiden; 
When I was a maiden, 'twas this way, I know; 
'Twas this way and that way; (ter) 
'Twas this way, I know. 4 

Popy goes the weasel! * 

I went around to the tailor's shop 
To buy a tailor's needle. 
That's the way the money goes, 
And popy goes the weasel! 

(New Dundee.) 

1 Known also in Ottawa and vicinity (E. B.). Compare p. 43. 
« Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

* Also in Ottawa, the last line being. "And who do you think was saved?" (E. B.) 

4 Compare "Sweet Sixteen," in Some Songs Traditional in the United States (JAFL 
»9 : 189-190). 

• See Notes and Queries, 10 S., Ill : 430, and IV : an. 
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Dance-Songs. 

A hole in my stocking, 
A hole in my shoe. 

Sung in time to the polka. 

Heel toe, heel toe, toe, 
Heel toe, heel toe, toe. 

Sung in time to the polka. (New Dundee.) 

The Irishman's Shanty. 

I recollect only the two following lines of this song, which is all I 
may ever have heard. (New Dundee.) 

As I went into an Irishman's shanty, 

Where whiskey was plenty and money was scanty 1 . . . 

My mother and father were Irish. 

My mother and father were Irish, (ter) 
And I am Irish too. 2 

(New Dundee.) 

My aunt Sally Ann. 

My aunt Sally Ann 

Is good enough for any man; 

My aunt Sally Ann 

Is good enough for me.' 

(New Dundee.) 

Old Dan Tucker. 

Old Dan Tucker was a fine old man, 
He washed his face in the frying pan, 
Combed his hair in the wagon wheel, 
And died with the toothache in his heel. 4 

(New Dundee.) 

J had a banjo. 

I had a banjo, 

And the strings were made of twine; 

And all the tunes that I could play 

Was " I wish that girl was mine!" 

(Woodstock.) 
1 Known also in Ottawa. (E. B.) 

« Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa (E. B.). 
* Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
4 Compare Waugh, p. 61. 
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Religious Song. 

The following is the burthen of a "New" Mennonite camp-meeting 
and revival-meeting song, repeated almost ad infinitum : — 

Oh, you can't go to heaven with a mustache on; (ter) 1 
Oh, you can't go to heaven when you die. 

Geological Survey, Ottawa. 

1 A mustache is considered a badge of worldliness, as it is among other sects, such as 
the Mennonites, Amish, Herrenleute, and Tunkers (Dunkards). 



